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THE OEAYON. 



' One more item of Government news ; 
and four is sorely a long list for the unar- 
tistic officialism ,of Britain. An Exhibition 
of Ornamental Art is being prepared for 
1858, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. It will contain 
those works of ornamental art produced, 
since the establishment of the Schools of 
Art, as articles of commerce, which, either 
in their original design, or in their entire 
or partial execution, have been carried out 
by those who have derived instruction 
from the Schools of Art ; such as carvings 
in all materials, furniture, decorations, me- 
tal working of all kinds, jewelry and gold- 
smith's work, pottery, glass, and all kinds 
of decorative woven fabrics. "We are cer- 
tainly rousing ourselves from our lethargy 
in matters such as these. Effort must come 
first, then activity, then success ; and I am 
not without hope that something of each 
will be brought to light by the intended 
* Exhibition. 

An eccentric pamphlet has been publish- 
ed lately, which excites one's curiosity, at 
any rate. The author signs himself "John 
Lone," and professes to be a lawyer's clerk ; 
bat I am told that the name is fictitious, 
and presume the quality to he the same. 
His idea is, that the next step to be taken 
in the development of Art is to paint pic- 
tures with the stereoscopic effect of relief; 
and this will have to be achieved by em- 
ploying both hands in the act of drawing 
and painting — though in what precise way 
he does not know. One artist has put the 
principle to the proof by drawing the lines 
with both hands at once — as Mr. Lone 
says, with good approximative effect. I 
know the artist referred to, but have not 
seen any save the most sketchy and rapid 
exemplification of the system. The author 
speculates in the most sanguine manner as 
to the vast advantanges and revolutions in 
Art to be effected by bi-manual painting, 
regarding all that has hitherto been effected 
as mere child's play in the expression of 
the actual truth of nature. But, after all, 
supposing an illusive effect to be obtained — ■ 
and the practical means of obtaining it are 
yet altogether vague — what is the gain to 
art? I should judge, nothing beyond the 
mere illusion — no extension whatever of 
the spiritual aim or field of art ; and illu- 
sion — although, if once attainable,, not to 
be overlooked as an executive necessity — is 
a very small gain, or none; or possibly 
less than none. Stereoscopic painting, 1 
suspect, is a very long way off yet; and 
the udstereoscopie artist need be under 
little apprehension of finding the ground 
cut away from under his feet by the stere- 
oscopic. 

A publication of more unquestionable 
mark is the issue of Turner's " Harbors of 
England," engraved by Mr. Lupton, from 
the master's original drawings, and accom- 
panied with text by Buskin. I have not 
yet had the work in my own hands; but 
extracts and reviews show that the text is 
a sea-pasan and ship-paBan, studded with 
passages of the author's most splendid 
"writing. There is some artistic in- 
terest also in the announcement that 
Thackeray has a new serial in preparation 
for the press. It is very much to be hoped 
that this admirable author and character- 
istic draughtsman will revert to his good 
old practice of illustrating the work for 
himself. Richard Doyle, with all his won- 



derful exceptional gift for fanciful designs 
of character and whim, failed entirely in 
his attempt to illustrate " The Newcomes." 
Thackeray's own designs to previous works 
have been incomparably better in all re- 
spects; and, even were it otherwise in 
regard to artistic merit, the embodiment 
by the author himself of the personages of 
his tale, as be has conceived them in his 
own mind, must possess an interest, aud 
be of an assistance to the reader, wholly be- 
yond comparison with the work of any 
other man. The double power which 
Thackeray possesses is one which he ought 
by no means to halve. 

A work of exalted interest, appertaining 
to your own America, has been recently 
under exhibition in London; the copy, 
namely, of Raphael's School of AtheDS, 
which has been taken by M. Paul Baize, a 
French artist resident at Rome, for the 
University of Virginia. Painted on the 
grand scale of the original, this copy pre- 
sents, as far as I can judge without personal 
means of comparison, as true and high a 
transcript as can well be hoped for of the 
most incontestable master-pieces of Ra- 
phael's later style ; and America may be 
proud of the work itself, and of the en- 
lightened public spirit which actuated the 
University in giving the commission. Some- 
thing also of public spirit may be credited 
to a business firm on this side the Atlantic, 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, the eminent sil- 
versmiths; who, having to produce the 
Goodwood Race Plate of the present year, 
have gone-to so distinguished a sculptor as 
Mr. Bailey for the design. Of the plate it- 
self, I am not speaking, as I have not seen 
it, nor yet offeriug or implying an opinion- 
as to the merits of Mr. Bailey ; the point to 
be noted js that business-men, having to 
turn out a work for sporting patrons, ap- 
ply to a sculptor than whom none perhaps 
enjoys a higher artistic reputation, and that 
for works of high subject." 

Mr. Thomas Seldon, who accompanied Mr. 
Holman Hunt in a portion of his late East- 
ern tour, has laid the foundation of a solid 
name by the pictures of Eastern scenery 
and manners, and views of Jerusalem, and 
other places of exalted historic interest, 
which, painted with, skill of no common 
order, and with the most single-minded (in 
other words, the most high-minded) devo- 
tion to the absolute truth in all things, 
whether of general aspect or of specific 
detail, he brought back to England as the 
fruit of his studies. Within a couple of 
months, he will start again for the East, 
where he is likely to remain about a year, 
assuredly not without profit; his present 
purpose being rather to obtain materials for 
pictures of more elaborate incident and 
stronger human interest than heretofore — 
such, perhaps as subjects from Bible-story, 
or from the Arabian Nights. He has a fresh 
companion, and again an eminent one ; the 
landscape painter, Mr. Anthony. This ar- 
tist has hitherto worked almost exclusively 
on home subjects ; and one may confidently 
count upon finding the results of his foreign 
study-as interesting and valuable as they will 
be distinct in individual originality from any- 
thing he has heretofore produced. Another 
point of personal artistic news, is the re- 
election of Mr. J. D. Harding into the Old 
Water-Color Society, of which he was once a 
conspicuous member, but which he quitted 
years back, in order to exhibit in oils at the 



Royal Academy, and doubtless with a view 
to academician honors. Mr. Harding is 
among the two or three artists mentioned 
next after Turner, with the greatost honor 
in Ruskin's first volume of "Modern Paint- 
ers," an honor which he claims jn virtue 
of knowledge and skill, though not of sen- 
timent; and the indifference which he has 
experienced from the Royal Academy has 
long been a subject of remark and animad- 
version in some artistic circles. His pre- 
sent step appears to be a sensible and right 
one. 

In water-color, assuredly, whatever con- 
flicting views may prevail with regard to 
other branches of art, Britain stands un- 
rivalled. The matter was brought to a 
definite test at the Paris Exhibition last 
year, and conclusively settled and acknow- 
ledged, nem. con. Wisely laying the lesson 
to heart, the French seem minded to ex- 
periment in the same field ; and a request, 
which is understood to emanate from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has been 
communicated by the French Ambassador 
hero to the Water-Color Society, request- 
ing information on various points connected 
with the body, such as may guide our allies 
and neighbors on a path to which they 
are almost absolutely strangers. Artistic 
France is not much inclined to lie behind 
in any path of Art which she makes it her 
business to explore; and the best wish 
which Britons can form for their country- 
men in this matter is, that they may soon 
have more and harder competitors than 
they have at present. 

The money subscribed aforetime for a 
permanent memorial of our Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, said to be about £5,600, 
is announced as about to be applied to 
the purpose for which it was subscribed. 
"The Committee intend to invite de- 
signs, or models, from sculptors, both 
English and foreign." The original project 
was to erect Marochetti's statue of Occur 
de Lion on the site of the exhibition budd- 
ing ; and the British sculptor, quick-scented 
by experience, probably begins to surmise 
in the sentence which I have quoted, a 
menace that on Marochetti the all-receptive, 
whether in one form or another, the com- 
mission will ultimately devolve. 

Wm. M. Rossbtti. 



Papal Rome. — It requires much acquaintance, 
much thought, much reference to books, for the 
child of Protestant Republican America to see 
where belong the' legends illustrated by rite and 
picture, — the sense of all the rich tapestry, where 
it has a united and poetic meaning, where it is 
broken by some accident of history. For all 
these things — a senseless mass of juggleries to 
the uninformed eye — are really growths of the 
human spirit struggling to 'develop its life, and, 
full of instruction for those who learn to under- 
stand them. — Mad. Ossoli, 



STUDY FROM NATURE. 

Who to the lire an exact piece would make, 
Must not from others' work a copy take, 
No, not from Rubens or Vaniiyck, 
Much less content himself to make it like 
The Ideas and the images which lie 
In his own fancy or his memory : 
No, he before his sight must place 
The natural and the living face ; 
The real object must command 
Each judgment of his eye, and motion of his hand. 
Cow LI Y. 



